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kept in a liquid state, if corked in a bottle, for months. 
This glue has the valuable quality of not drying too 
quickly ; but it has a sharp, unpleasant smell. 

" If you really wish to carve well, to make the art 
profitable, and not merely play at it, do not begin with 
your head full of elegant, frivolous, modern, Frenchy 




Fig. 8. — design for wood-carving. 

trifles and meaningless bits of rococo, but cut several 
simple panels, preferably of Gothic or Celtic design, in 
which lines and curves form the pattern. A real old 
Gothic panel is a treasure, since by studying it we learn 
how, with the fewest and simplest tools, and the least 
amount of cutting, the best effects were produced. Do 
not begin with a leaf as a model. Simple, flat 
carving should be mastered in detail before the 
varied and difficult curves of the simplest leaves 
are attempted. Now, having 'learned to run an 
outline with V tool or gouge, and then to shave 
away the wood, you may, with any pattern, try 
4 stabbing out.' Take a tool corresponding exactly 
to the outline of the design (Fig. 4), the small . 
mark indicating the edge of a gouge. Apply it ■ 
accurately, but sloping "outward, and with a blow 
of a mallet, or a push with your hand, stab . the - 
wood. Having cut all round the lines, proceed to 
ground it, or cut down to a ground. With a flat 
gouge, or chisel begin a little way from the cuts 
already made, and cut toward them. Then with 
flat or half-round gouge clear the wood in the 
centre away. To avoid making mistakes, it is a 
good plan for beginners, after pricking out the I 
pattern, if the wood be dark, to go over the pat- 
tern with Chinese white water^color and a fine 
camel's-hair pencil. If a panel should warp you 
must lay a damp cloth on the hollow or concave 
side, and keep the whole under pressure, or else 
hold the convex or rounded side to the fire. . If you 
have a very broad and thin panel, split it carefully 
into two pieces, or make it of two such pieces, and 
glue them logether after carving. I have seen 
Gothic panels thus made in two pieces. Having 
carved a few panels," obtain a carved leaf, or a real 
one, and imitate it first in wax, clay, or moist 
leather. This is easier than carving, but it will 
lead you up to it very speedily. We will suppose 
you have something like Fig. 9. Having stabbed 
this work out, make with gouges the undulating j 
curves and hollows of the le'aves. Cut from the 
points of the leaves backward. Do not under-cut 
very much, or try to make the leaves very thin. Cut 
the hollows as much as you can, but you may use 
rounded files also. For oak-leaves, which are to 
be specially commended as studies, large flattish 
gouges are essential. Practise on a piece of waste 
wood the making of deep semicircular ' sweep-cuts, ' 
i.e., pushing the gouge before you and confidently turn- 
ing it around as you cut. When you can do this bold- 
ly, sinking the edge as you cut, and then raising it, or 
recovering it during the cut without tearing the. wood, 
you can carve leaves well. This was the secret of 



and plumes, inexhaustible acanthuses, and renaissance 
filigree. Stick to real leaves and study them. In mak- 
ing leaves which have lobes, or several points, like ivy, 
begin by cutting out a single piece (Fig 5.), and then cut 
out the notches between the lobes, going from the 
points inward. To. level the ground, a flat or quar- 
ter-round gouge may often be used. Place it 
almost upright, and work it along from side to 
side, cutting out the marks shown in Fig. 6. 
Then gp over it with the same motion sideways. 
These lines imitate the ruggedness of certain 
trees. If you carve a furred animal, you can fin- 
ish it with a kind of gouge with teeth, used by 
shoemakers ; another and a better tool is a 
rasp, which requires a peculiar drawing and 
sweeping, but which imitates fur exactly. 

"Running lines is the first process, in wood- 
carving ; stabbing-out, the second ; hosting (from the 
Italian abozzare, or the French ebaucher, to sketch) is 
' roughing out ,' and the fourth stage is finishing. A 
pretty and easy variety of work is the sunk carving, or 
intaglio, which consists of patterns sunk into the wood, 
cut chiefly with light gouges. To carve a casket or 



this labor-saving arrangement, we do not recommend it. 
A carved panel or any other object, to have its full 
value as a work of art, should be solid and genuine. 
Glueing on the "alto-rilievo"' may satisfy the amateur 
of to-day. who works for amusement only, but the artist 
wood-carvers of olden times would have been ashamed 





Fig. 9.— design for wood-carving. 

of such a sham. Mr. Leland does not go further in his 
instructions than as regards low relief carving. 
" Carving ' in the round,' " he says, " is literal sculp- 
ture, but it will present no difficulty whatever to the 
pupil who knows how to manage the tools, who has 
executed a. little deep panel-cutting, and modelled a 
little in clay. Carving game, such as wild ducks 
hanging by the legs, may be regarded as the first 
step in carving in the round, and there are abun- 
dance of models in it to be found." 

For the benefit of amateur wood-carvers who 
have already made some progress in the art, in our 
next issue we shall supplement Mr. Leland's de- 
signs for low relief with an example of carving in 
the round. An eagle for a lectern will be the sub- 
ject, and full directions for executing the same will 
be given. 

RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM IN ART. 




Fig. 11.— design for wood-carving. 

Gothic carving, to readily master a bold and sketchy 
yet accurate style, to sweep without fear into curves 
and depressions, to mould the wood with the gouge. 
Be satisfied for a long time with simple tracery and 
oak-leaves, with animals roughly but effectively round- 
ed ; and do not think for many a day of humming-birds 



Fig. 10.— carved wooden hall chair.' 

IN POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF MOUNT EDGECUMBE AT COTHELE, DEVON. 

box, do so while it is in pieces. That is, make it, or 
have it made, in dove-tail, or tailed and mitred, and 
after carving, join it together." 

It will be seen that shallow cutting and grounding a 
panel is only a very slight advance on pricking out a 
pattern with a wheel ; and that cutting a panel in high 
relief and with foliage must be very 
easy foi~ any one who has spent, let 
us say, three weeks at simple de- 
signs in low relief, strictly adhering 
to the rules which Mr. Leland lays 
down here. He says : " The deepest 
cutting will, in turn, be quite as free 
from. difficulty, especially if we cut as 
Grinling Gibbons did, from successive 
layers of boards and glue them to- 
gether. Apropos of these labor-sav- 
ing layers of boards, you will often 
find that a single ornament will look 
well in high relief, as, for instance, a fox's head in the 
centre of a panel, or box-lid, or a wreath in a door. To 
avoid cutting away, perhaps pounds of chips, you will 
only need to carve the alto-rilievo and glue it into the 
centre. In Germany, objects for thus finishing work are 
commonly sold in shops." Convenient as doubtless is 



II. 
The symbolism of objects, animate and inani- 
mate, embraces a vast number of emblems used 
by the early Christians, many of which can be 
clearly traced to Pagan origin, their meanings hav- 
ing been altered to suit the new faith. Borrowing 
the ideas of one nation and embodying them into 
another form of religion is of very early date. The 
notion of depicting the angels of God with wings 
was probably borrowed from the winged figures of 
Nineyeh, and the description of the four beasts in 
Revelation differs but little from . the accounts 
of the strange animals, half human and half beast, 
discovered in the Chaldaic and Babylonian remains. 
.The palm branch is placed in the hands of all 
martyrs, as a token of the description of death 
they suffered for their faifh. It was also the classi- 
cal emblem of victory, and used by the Greeks 
for many years before the birth of Christ. 

The fish (and not the cross) is the earliest known 
emblem of the Christians ; it was borrowed from 
the pagan dolphin j and from the fish god of the 
Egyptians. It is sometimes placed in the hands 
of the apostles, to denote either their calling or the 
occupation assigned to them by Christ — that of 
fishers of men ; but when found on ancient coins, 
on the tombs of martyrs, or on rings, it is to be 
interpreted as a figure of baptism or as one of the 
types of Christ. 

The glory, or aureole, selected by the Christians as 
the symbol of sanctity, was, by the earliest traditions 
among the heathen, the special attribute that distin- 
guished the creative power from minor deities. 




Fig. 12.— design for wood-carving. 

The aureole is of many shapes and colors, the glory 
that surrounds the heads of the Trinity being distin- 
guished from the circle around the heads of martyrs 
and saints by rays emanating from the head and ter- 
minating in a golden circle. Sometimes instead, 
golden rays are arranged in the form of a Greek cross. 
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The glory that surrounds the heads of the apostles, 
the emblem of the evangelists and lesser saints, was 
always a simple circle ; while if the picture represented 
a living saint, the gold band took a square form. 

The crown must not be confounded with the nim- 
bus ; it is placed on the head of the saint or person de- 
picted, and not behind the figure, like the sacred circle. 
It is worn by people who have not attained sanctity, as 
well as by sacred personages. It is looked upon as a 
sign of sovereignty and victory, and it is also regarded 
as a scriptural emblem of the Church. 

The Church, as the spouse of heaven, is depicted 
with a crown, and female martyrs wear the crown as a 
sign of their being virgins dedicated to God. The 
celestial crown is sometimes a wreath of flowers or a 
palm or laurel wreath. St. Cecilia's is always a wreath 
of red and white roses, emblematical of her love and 
innocence, while angels frequently are depicted as hold- 



in which the four limbs were of the same length, and 
considered emblematical of the glad tidings borne to all 
four corners of the earth by the preaching of the Gospel. 

The Latin crosses comprise the True Cross, often 
called the Passion Cross, the Tau Cross, the Transverse 
Cross, and the Patriarchal Cross. The True Cross is 
the fac-simile of the cross upon which Christ is cruci- 
fied. When quite plain, and with all the arms cut 
quite straight, it is typical of the Cross of Shame. 
When the three upper arms are pointed at their ends, 
it is symbolical of sorrow and suffering; and when 
this cross is ornamented with rubies at each extremity, 
and one in the centre, the five wounds of Christ are 
thus shown. When the plain cross is raised upon three 
steps it is called the Cross Calvary. 

The Tau Cross, or cross with the upper limb dis, 
pensed with, is considered to represent the earliest 
cross known. It is sometimes called an Egyptian 



one of the symbols of the evangelists. These Greek 
crosses are used chiefly for ornamental stops. Now 
and then they appear as forming part of the design of a 
letter, but not very frequently. The patron saints of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland being each depicted 
with a different cross was the origin of the present 
national flag of Great Britain. 

Palm branches, from being used by the heathen* to 
reward earthly efforts, were assumed by the early 
Christians as the type of martyrdom, because of the 
mention made of them in the hands of the redeemed in 
Revelation. Palms, in whatever form, are typical of 
the final victory over sin and death of the person in 
whose hands they are painted. 

The lamp is an emblem of piety, drawn from the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, and from various texts of 
Scripture. It signifies celestial light, piety, and wis- 
dom. The anchor is the well-known symbol of hope. 





• 



Fig. 1.— "the lady." Fig. 2.— "the jester." 

ceiling decorations by franz widnmann in the playroom of prince leopold's palace at munich. 



ing crowns of palm leaves over the heads of saints who 
are in the act of suffering martyrdom. 

The cross is the best-known symbol of Christianity 
at the present era, although it was not much used in 
mediaeval times until the tenth century, as the fish 
seemed to be the favorite emblem in the early Church. 
It was never looked upon as an object of veneration, 
and differed entirely from the crucifix, which was not 
even known as an emblem by the Primitive Church. 

There are many kinds of crosses which seem to have 
been classified at the time of the schism that separated 
the Eastern from the Western Church ; their various 
forms are now arranged under the titles of Greek and 
Latin crosses. 

The Western Church retained the Latin crosses 
(those whose lower limbs were longer than the others), 
believing them to represent the actual cross upon which 
Christ suffered, and therefore typical of the Atonement; 
while the Eastern Church preferred the Greek crosses, 



cross ; at another the cross of the Old Testament, and 
is always used as an anticipatory cross, or ideal precur- 
sory cross. 

The transverse cross, or St. Andrew's Cross, is 
always a type of humility as well as suffering. 

The Patriarchal Cross, or double cross upon the top 
of a staff, is now used alone by the Pope, though in 
early times it was used by archbishops. The patri- 
archs of the Greek Church use a simple cross upon the 
top of a staff. 

The Greek crosses are all of equal length of limb, but 
are of great variety of shape. The well-known Maltese 
Cross belongs to this kind, and so do three other 
crosses. The first of these is the cross patee, the lines 
of Which curve inward ; the second is the crosslet 
patee, a little cross placed upon the end of all the limbs 
of the larger cross ; and the third is the cross fleury, or 
cross whose limbs represent fleur-de-lis. The cross 
with a straight bar at the end of each limb is considered 



The sword without a point devotes mercy, and the flam- 
ing sword is typical of divine vengeance. It is used to 
shadow forth a violent death. 

A book held by the evangelists represents the gos- 
pels they wrote, while in the hands of St. Stephen it is 
considered to represent the Old Testament; in the 
hands of other saints or doctors of the Church, it shows 
that they were celebrated for their pious writings. It 
is very frequently found in early manuscripts. 

A church held by a saint either signifies that he. is 
the founder of a sacred edifice or a protector of one 
already built. St. Jerome alone bears a church from 
which heavenly light is issuing, to signify the great 
support he gave to the Primitive Church. 

The scourge is a symbol of penance, either given to 
others or inflicted on the holder. . 

The olive-branch is an attribute of peace and of im- 
mortality. 

The chalice, or sacramental cup, signifies faith. 
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CONCERNING SOME STITCHES, 



The St. Andrew's stitch always implies a cross in the 
/shape of an x , but being used in several branches of 
needlework, it bears in each a distinct definition. 
Church embroideresses find it very valuable for impart- 
ing a soft and lull edge to satin stitch, besides its ad- 
vantage of saving silk. In woolwork it is wrought like 
cross-stitch, but longer: instead of taking up two 
threads only, it occupies four in height. Overlay it 
with a straight or Greek cross, and vou have the well- 
known point de diable. Crochet, too, has its St. An- 
drew's cross, made in several ways. This cross is also 
often met with in the lace fillings of Irish point ; thus 
in point d'Alengon it joins two braids or cordonnets, 
in point d'Angleterre it extends over every mesh of the 
lattice-work. We have therefore at least five adapta- 
tions of the St. Andrew's cross. 



strands, plain or parti-colored, and sewn together with 
the largest one in the centre, while the two others, 
called "agrements," were twisted into picots or 
pearls, jutting out like thorns, and usually fashioned on 
the pillow. With this triple gimp were reproduced 
flowers, arabesques, scrolls, coral branches, vermicelli 
designs, etc. In such meanderings gold and silver 
often entwine. At the South Kensington Museum 
there is an exquisite sample of this kind— an Italian 
altar-cloth of the seventeenth century, framed by inser- 
tion and a Vandyked border with every pearl of pure 
gold. Lined with bright silk, this cloth would show 
admirably in any drawing-room. The modes or filling 
of this colored 'guipure consists of the sexagonal point 
de tulle in sewings-silk. In former days it was lavished 
on gorgeous dresses, and, little by little, restricted to 
church and furniture decoration, finally being no longer 
wrought. A few samples of English manufacture are 



scores of mythological pictures in enamel of the finest quality, 
the painting in every instance being executed with the utmost 
delicacy. The top of the horn is in itself a marvellous work of 
art, with its charming miniatures, numerous tiny sculptures in 
silver, relieved by curious arabesques and interspersed wiih 
precious stones. The cornucopiae is entirely of silver, although 
it is completely covered with enamel. Every portion as large as 
a pin's head is thus decorated, and even the bottom of the stand 
s carefully finished in the same lavish fashion. 



Nothing finer in pierced open metal-work is 
made in the United States than some lately executed by 
Schneider, Campbell & Co. It is introduced with good effect in 
their gas fixtures, and is applied to a variety of objects for 
general decoration. A screen of Japanese embroidery, with a 
pierced metal border of Persian design in old-gold and old-silver, 
as an object of artistic workmanship, would be creditable to any 
house or any country. A set of sconces have been made to 
match it. During his stay in Paris this summer, Mr. Schneider 
purchased for the house some admirable bronzes, which are now 
on exhibition. Perhaps the most beautiful is the statute of 




Fig. 3. — "the soldier." 




FlG. 4. — "THE HUNTSMAN." 



CEILING DECORATIONS BY FRANZ WIDNMANN IN THE PLAYROOM OF PRINCE LEOPOLD'S PALACE AT MUNICH. 



Another stitch abundant in Irish guipure is the needle- 
made point d'Espagne or de Venise, which no doubt 
suggested square crochet. Truly, in looking over your 
specimens of Irish lace, you will recognize all the ele- 
mentary designs in which children make their first at- 
tempt at crochet, only, instead of the chain produced 
by the hook, there will be a twist made by the needle. 
Here open squares fill up an arabesque, there long 
bars alternate with holes as the checked ground of a 
flower. These bars, known as treble point d'Es- 
pagne, answer to the ordinary or long trebles, accord- 
ing to whether the 'needle has coiled round the funda- 
mental thread two, three, or four times. For the open 
squares, the foundation is easily laid into the braid by a 
row of loops, round the right side of which the needle 
twists once or twice. Still point d'Espagne, in its 
strict definition, corresponds with the ancient passe- 
mentiere or gimp, in the same style as the Ragusa gui- 
pure. The gimp employed was a satiny cord of three 



still to be met with here and there, either as galloons, 
valances, or motifs for application, principally in the 
form of conventional flowers. 
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There is a curious French clock of Japanese 
design at Schneider, Campbell & Co.'s.- It is constructed in the 
form of a china vase, the front being cut away to show the move- 
ment. The face is of cloisonne, as is also the top of the stand 
which suppbrts the vase. 



Undine, by A. Carrie. The water-nymph, whose lovely form is 
a marvel of delicate modelling, is represented in the act of push- 
ing aside the rushes which obstruct her view, and peering 
through them. The deliciously warm color of the bronze lends 
additional grace to the master's work. " The Jockey," by Isidore 
Bonheur, a copy of the sculptor's admirable work in the Salon 
of 1879, and Fremiet's " St. Michael," also from the Salon, com- 
pete for admiration with Carrier Belleuse's strongly conceived 
bust of Michael Angelo and Waagen's well grouped " Algerian 
Shepherd's Return." The mounted shepherd holds up a tiger's 
head to the view of the baying dogs, and a dead sheep lying on 
his saddle before him tells the story of his Joss and vengeance. 
L. Gregoire's " Perseus and Andromeda," a superb work in 
silver bronze, about forty inches in height, occupies a prominent 
position in the store, and attracts much attention. 



A veritable chef d'eeuvre of Limoges enamel, 
of which it would be difficult to find a rival even in a museum! 
has just been sold by Watson & Co. for a very large sum of 
money. It represents a cornucopiae, more than a foot in height, 
resting on the back of a silver-gilt Hercules, and on the object are 



The imported embroidered plushes such as have 
been very popular for small table-cloths, cosies, mats, and tidies, 
have been cleverly reproduced by Messrs. Lord and Taylor, 
at very low prices. The designs are worked in arrasene, and 
bullion thread. Crimson and old gold and olive and old gold 
are the usual fashions. 



